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To  the  teachers  in  the  classroom 

whose  ultimate  responsibility  it  is 

to  prepare  the  children  of  today  to  think, 

to  communicate  in  the  media  of  tomorrow, 

while  drawing  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  past, 

and 

to  the  students  of  Montana 

who  are  their  raison  d'etre 

this  wish: 


Everything  Like  You  Want* 

Sheri  Iverson,  student 

Lake  School 

Medicine  Lake 

In  the  blue  lake 

under  my  house 

the  clock  looks  like  a  face 

with  numbers  on  it, 

in  the  dark  night  forbidding. 

A  foot  like  a  ski  pole 

long  and  smooth. 

The  snow  like  feathers 

falling  down  and  down. 

The  book  like  a  face 

when  you  open  it.  It  tells  you  all  you  want. 

A  computer  like  your  mind 

thinking  and  yet  not  thinking. 

The  wind  is  like  a  voice 

sometimes  talking  in  the  night. 

In  the  blue  lake 

under  my  house 

everything  is  like  you  want. 


Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 


Preface 

This  is  the  second  revision  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  The  original  ver- 
sion was  printed  in  1973,  and  the  first  revision  was  published  in  1981.  The  pur- 
pose remains  constant:  "to  provide  schools  with  a  process  for  curriculum  planning 
which  will  facilitate  the  development  of  improved  programs  in  all  the  language 
arts."  In  this  edition  the  concern  with  testing  and  assessment  has  been  expanded, 
the  bibliography  has  been  updated,  and  materials  on  computer  assisted  education, 
journalism  and  thinking  skills  have  also  been  included.  It  is  still  in  loose  leaf  format 
to  allow  for  additions  and  updating  both  by  the  local  school  district  and  from  the 
state. 


Claudette  Morton 

English  Language  Arts  Specialist 
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Introduction 

or 

How  This  Handbook  Should  be  Used 


The  Intention 


1.  Local  control  is  a  cornerstone  of  Montana  education.  Therefore,  this  is  a 
handbook,  not  a  curriculum  guide. 

2.  It  focuses  on  a  process  rather  than  a  product. 

3.  It  is  intended  to  help  districts  develop  their  own  curriculum  guide. 

a.  The  most  effective  curriculum  guides  are  developed  by  the  people  who 
use  them. 

b.  The  district  guide  should  allow  classroom  professionals  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  take  the  goals  and  objectives  and  develop  units  and  lessons 
that  will  work  best  with  their  unique  students  at  a  given  time. 

The  Method 

1 .  This  handbook  outlines  a  four-step  process  for  curriculum  planning. 

a.  Each  step  consists  of  a  set  of  questions,  samples  and  references. 

b.  The  questions  have  no  right  answers,  but  some  answers  are  preferable 
to  others. 

c.  They  do  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  range  of  useful  inquiry  though 
they  address  themselves  to  central  issues. 

d.  Not  all  questions  will  be  relevant  to  an  individual  district.  Those  that 
are  not  should  be  ignored. 

e.  How  the  questions  are  answered  will  depend  on  many  factors: 

1)  The  curriculum  planners'  educations 

2)  Their  experience 

3)  Their  conscious  and  unconscious  assumptions  about  education 

4)  Their  receptiveness  to  new  ideas. 

2.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  is  directly  related  to  the  questions. 

a.  As  questions  are  read,  selections  should  be  referred  to,  found  and 
studied  to  assure  the  development  of  a  truly  comprehensive  cur- 
riculum. 

b.  This  material  is  representative  of  current  educational  thought  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

3.  How  long  should  each  step  in  the  process  take?  There  is  no  clearly  defined 
time  line,  but  it  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  educators  to: 

a.  Identify  significant  problems 

b.  Explore  current  related  resources 

c.  Discover  workable  solutions. 


I.      Organizing  the  Curriculum  Committee 

A.     What  should  be  the  committee's  range  of  concerns? 

1 .  Will  it  be  district-wide? 

a.  If  not,  will  consideration  be  given  to  the  impact  of  curriculum  change 
at  one  level  on  the  other  levels? 

b.  Will  the  curriculum  at  levels  not  of  the  committee's  direct  concern  be 
studied  for  background? 

2.  Will  the  committee  encompass  all  the  language  arts  or  be  more  narrowly 
focused? 

a.  Reading 

b.  Composition 

c.  Oral  communications 

d.  Study  skills 

3.  If  isolated  curriculum  work  will  be  on  skills,  what  efforts  will  be  made  to  in- 
tegrate within  the  classroom  or  cross  content? 

4.  Is  there  commitment  to  the  committee's  work  by  the  school  board  and  by 
the  school  administration? 

a.  How  will  that  commitment  be  manifested? 

b.  What  will  be  expected  from  them? 

c.  What  are  their  expectations  of  the  committee? 

d.  How  will  they  be  involved  in  the  committee's  work? 

B.  Who  should  be  included  on  the  committee? 

1 .  Classroom  teachers 

2.  English  chair 

3.  Reading  coordinator 

4.  Library-media  specialist 

5.  Guidance  counselor 

6.  Building  principal 

7.  Curriculum  coordinator 

8.  Other  administrators 

9.  School  board  representative 

10.  Community  member 

1 1 .  Parent 

12.  Student 

C.  How  should  the  committee  be  organized? 

1 .  Can  or  should  the  committee  be  subdivided? 

2.  Should  it  be  divided  differently  for  different  tasks? 

a.  By  level— elementary,  junior  high,  high  school 

b.  By  school 

c.  By  skill  — reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  visual  literacy 


D.  What  are  the  committee's  responsibilities? 

1 .  Do  all  members  and  those  who  give  the  committee  its  charge  have  a 
realistic  understanding  of  the  proposed  task? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  develop  time  lines  while  still  allowing  for  flexibility  and  the 
unexpected,  such  as  blizzards,  state  championship  tournaments,  etc.? 

3.  Is  there  support  staff  or  volunteer  help  available  for  compiling  information, 
typing  and  duplicating  of  reports  and  studies? 

E.  What  resources  are  available? 

1 .  This  guide  and  the  materials  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

2.  Consultants,    college    professors,    Office    of    Public    Instruction    staff, 
educators  from  other  school  districts. 

3.  Professional  organizations  (see  page  4). 

4.  Textbooks  and  professional  libraries. 

5.  Community  resources,  students. 

F.  How  do  you  incorporate  the  resources? 

1 .  What  criteria  are  used  in  selecting  resources? 

2.  Do  you  make  good  use  of  them? 

3.  Are  they  worth  what  they  cost? 


Professional  Organizations  of  Particular 
Interest  to  English  Language  Arts  Educators 


American    Federation    of    Teachers,    AFL-CIO,     1 1     DuPont    Circle    N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036,  (202)797-4400. 

American  Library  Association,   50  East  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60611, 
(312)944-6870. 

American  Theater  Association,  1000  Vermont  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005,  (202)628-4634. 

Association  for  Educational  Communications  and  Technology,  11261  6th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  (202)833-4180. 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  225  N.  Washington 
St.,  Alexandria,  VA  22314,  (703)549-91 10. 

International  Listening  Association,  366  N.  Prior  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55104. 

International   Reading   Association,   800   Barksdale   Road,   P.O.   Box   8139, 
Newark,  DE  19711,  (302)731-1600. 

Journalism    Education    Association,    Box    99,    Blue    Springs,    MO    64015, 
(816)229-1666. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,    1111    Kenyon  Road,   Urbana,   IL 
61801,  (217)328-3870. 

National   Education   Association,    1201    16th   St.   N.W.,   Washington,   D.C. 
20036,  (202)833-4000. 

Speech  Communication  Association,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  VA 
22041,  (703)379-1883. 


II.     Identifying  and  Assessing  Current  Philosophies  and  Practices 

A.    Defining  present  conditions. 

1 .  What  are  the  state  requirements  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  English 
language  arts  programs?  (See  page  1 1 ) 

2.  What  is  your  school  district's  philosophy  of  education?  (See  sample,  page 

a.  Do  you  have  a  copy? 

b.  Does  it  reflect  present  day  societal  and  individual  needs? 

3.  What  are  your  district  goals?  (See  sample,  page  1  5) 

a.  Can  you  get  a  copy? 

b.  Do  you  or  members  of  the  committee  reflect  the  philosophy  and 
district  goals  in  your  teaching?  Advance  them?  Oppose  them? 

4.  What  are  the  goals  of  the  English  language  arts  program  of  your  district? 
(See  sample,  page  16) 

a.  Are  they  written? 

b.  Do  they  reflect  the  district  goals? 

c.  Are  you  satisfied  with  these  goals?  Why? 

d.  Do  your  fellow  teachers  share  your  beliefs  or  oppose  them? 

5.  How  are  decisions  about  English  language  arts  instruction  made? 

a.  Are  you  involved  in  making  decisions  which  affect  how  and  what  you 
teach? 

b.  What  other  departments  or  administrators  influence  the  program  and 
to  what  extent? 

c.  Are  students  involved  in  making  decisions  about  how  and  what  they 
learn? 

d.  Do  parents  and  other  citizens  have  any  opportunities  for  involvement? 
How?  At  what  levels? 

6.  How  much  do  you  actually  know  about  your  students? 

a.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  general  community  make-up?  Economic? 
Ethnic?  Religious?  Attitude  towards  education? 

b.  What  happens  to  students  when  they  leave  school? 

1 )  What  percentage  doesn't  graduate  from  high  school? 

2)  What  percentage  goes  on  to  college? 

3)  What  percentage  stays  in  the  community? 

4)  What  do  employers  say  about  recent  graduates? 

c.  How  do  you  feel  about  your  students? 

d.  How  do  they  feel  about  you  and  the  school  experience? 

e.  How  do  you  get  feedback  from  students?  Course  evaluations?  Open 
comments?  Self  evaluation  forms? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  your  instruction  personalized  for  your  students? 

a.  How  do  you  identify  their  needs? 

b.  How  much  individualizing  is  there? 
c     What  forms  does  it  take? 


8.  In  what  ways  is  your  present  program  teacher-oriented?  Student-oriented? 
Textbook-oriented? 

a.  Is  its  present  orientation  deliberate? 

b.  Is  change  possible? 

9.  How  are  changes  in  your  program  presently  made? 

a.  How  are  textbooks  selected? 

b.  How  are  new  courses  or  teaching  practices  introduced? 

10.  What  possibilities  exist  for  interaction  and  visitation  among  the  elemen- 
tary, junior  high  and  high  schools  within  your  district,  among  your  com- 
munity schools  which  draw  from  the  same  population,  and  with  those  in 
other  communities? 

a.  What  do  you  need  to  do  to  find  out  what  happens  in  English  language 
arts  classes  in  the  rest  of  your  district?  In  other  districts? 

b.  How  can  other  teachers  learn  what  you're  doing? 

1 1 .  Other  points  generated  by  your  own  committee. 

B.     Examining  present  practices. 

1 .  What  are  your  goals  for  language  instruction  and  what  priorities  do  they 
have? 

a.  How  and  by  whom  were  they  defined? 

b.  By  what  criteria  are  they  ranked? 

c.  When  were  they  written? 

d.  Do  they  agree  with  your  philosophy? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  your  present  program  in  language  instruction  aimed  at 
preparing  students  for  some  future  activity?  In  what  ways  is  it  aimed  at 
meeting  immediate  needs? 

a.  Are  these  two  aims  in  conflict?  If  so,  is  resolution  possible? 

b.  Under  what  conditions  should  one  aim  predominate  over  the  other? 

c.  Should  you  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  between  them? 

3.  Do  you  think  language  learning  is  best  achieved  through  close  attention  to 
separate  categories  such  as  vocabulary,  spelling,  grammar,  reading, 
literature,  composition  and  speech? 

a.  If  you  answer  yes,  then  you'll  need  to  find  a  way  to  bring  these 
categories  into  some  meaningful  relationship. 

b.  If  your  answer  is  no,  you  must  find  a  more  workable  alternative.  (See 
Essentials  of  Education,  page  17.) 

4.  What  should  elementary  and  secondary  students  learn  about  language? 

a.  Is  a  formal  language  study  program  justified?  If  so,  when  should  it 
begin? 

b.  Is  there  a  connection  between  learning  about  language  and  learning  to 
use  language? 


5.  How  essential  is  English  as  a  given  body  of  content? 

a.  Is  English  instruction  equally  valuable  for  the  results  it  produces  and 
for  the  processes  it  generates? 

b.  Aside  from  the  skills  to  use  English  for  his  or  her  own  purposes,  is 
there  anything  else  each  student  must  learn  or  be  exposed  to? 

c.  How  much  do  drills  and  exercises  contribute  to  the  ability  of  students 
to  use  language  effectively? 

6.  In  evaluation  of  students'  language  attainment,  what  criteria  will  be  uti- 
lized? 

a.  How  important  is  error  eradication? 

b.  How  significant  is  "correct  usage"? 

c.  What  balance  should  evaluation  strike  between  what  a  student  says 
and  how  he  says  it? 

d.  How  are  standardized  test  scores,  grades  and  other  methods  of 
evaluation  utilized? 

7.  How  important  is  your  responsibility  to  help  students  find  pleasure  in  using 
language?  s 

a.  How  can  it  be  fulfilled? 

b.  How  often  do  students  enjoy  their  current  work? 

c.  How  do  they  express  their  pleasure  or  lack  of  it? 

8.  Do  students  and  colleagues  in  other  departments  see  a  carry-over  in  what 
is  taught  in  the  English  language  arts  classes  and  what  they  are  doing  in 
other  disciplines? 

a.  Is  concern  for  the  communication  skills  shared  by  all  educators  in  the 
school  and  district? 

b.  Do  the  English  language  arts  classes  ever  deal  with  subject  matter 
from  other  disciplines? 

c.  Is  it  possible  to  develop  more  sharing  across  disciplines?  (See  Essen- 
tials of  Education,  page  17.) 

Components  to  consider 

1 .  Is  talk  the  main  medium  of  the  classroom? 

a.  How  often  do  students  work  in  class  with  examples  of  their  own  use 
of  language? 

b.  What  kinds  of  discrepancies  do  you  find  between  textbook  offerings 
and  your  students'  real  language  needs  and  interests? 

2.  Do  students  have  experiences  through  the  spectrum  of  dramatic  arts,  in- 
cluding oral  interpretation,  acting,  pantomime,  play  writing  and  creative 
dramatics? 

3.  Do  students  explore  dialects  and  customs  of  other  language  communities 
through  the  use  of  tapes  and  records? 

a.  If  not,  do  they  get  some  sense  of  dialect  differences? 

b.  What  feelings  do  you  and  they  have  about  dialects,  particularly  non- 
standard ones? 

c.  How  is  a  tolerance  developed  among  students  for  people  who  speak 
differently  from  them? 


4.  Is  there  ample  provision  for  student-led,  student-centered  discussion  that 
takes  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  group  dynamics? 

a.  Is  student  involvement  worth  the  effort  to  stimulate  interest  and  com- 
mitment? 

b.  Does  group  discussion  sometimes  fail  due  to  a  lack  of  focus? 

c.  Does  the  classroom  atmosphere  encourage  a  student  to  develop 
responsibility  for  group  effort? 

d.  Do  students  understand  the  use  of  group  work?  Help  form  the  group? 
Evaluate  success? 

5.  Should  there  be  specific  experiences  to  develop  listening  skills? 

6.  Are  media  (films,  television,  radio,  slides  and  recordings)  used  in  the 
classroom  as  instructional  instruments,  as  topics  of  study  themselves,  or 
both? 

7.  Should  the  composing  process  include  speaking,  acting,  taping  and  filming 
as  well  as  writing? 

8.  Should  the  primary  function  of  composition  be  exploration  and  personal 
development  or  utility  and  skill  development? 

9.  Should  students  have  communication  experiences  that  are  not  graded? 

a.  What  is  the  function  of  grading? 

b.  Do  students  enjoy  a  chance  to  interact  verbally  about  their  work?  Do 
they  get  peer  feedback  as  well  as  teacher  feedback? 

10.  Do  students  have  opportunities  to  communicate  with  different  audiences 
and  for  a  variety  of  purposes? 

1 1 .  What  relationship  exists  between  instruction  in  reading  at  all  levels  and  in- 
struction in  English  language  arts? 

a.  Are  reading  and  English  language  arts  separate  concerns? 

b.  How  can  you  unify  them  to  a  common  end? 

12.  Are  diagnosis  and  prescription  considered  in  the  development  of  reading 
skills  at  all  levels? 

1 3.  How  much  time  devoted  to  reading  is  spent  on  instruction?  How  much  on 
actual  reading? 

14.  How  much  time  is  available  during  the  school  day  for  leisure  reading? 

a.  Do  you  read  to  your  students? 

b.  Do  they  read  to  each  other  and  aloud  in  class? 

1  5.  Do  you  encourage  students  to  explore  all  types  of  literature?  What  forms 
does  your  encouragement  take? 

16.  Does  the  study  of  literature  emphasize  interpretation,  evaluation,  percep- 
tion (understanding)  and  personal  involvements? 

a.  Do  you  tend  to  regard  the  study  of  literature  as  the  transmittal  of  a 
given  body  of  knowledge  or  as  the  exploration  of  the  experiences  of 
works  of  art? 

b.  What  fraction  of  the  time  devoted  to  literature  study  do  your  students 
spend  learning  about  literature  as  opposed  to  working  (or  playing)  with 
it? 
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17.  What  directions  does  literature  discussion  tend  to  take? 

a.  Is  discussion  mainly  critical  or  analytical? 

b.  Is  literature  seen  as  a  means  for  students  to  relate  others'  experience 
to  their  own?  Is  it  seen  as  a  way  to  raise  and  explore  issues? 

c.  Do  you  welcome  and  explore  answers  you  hadn't  expected? 

1 8.  Are  students  encouraged  to  relate  their  experiences  in  school  to  the  world 
they  live  in  and  careers  they  may  be  interested  in? 

19.  Are  your  relationships  with  students  such  that  they  feel  free  to  talk  and 
write  in  a  sincere  and  open  fashion,  or  are  their  expressed  views  what  they 
feel  you  want  to  hear? 

20.  Do  the  educational  activities  in  your  classroom  provide  for  the  un- 
motivated, the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged  and  the  gifted  students? 

21 .  Other  concerns  of  your  own  curriculum  committee. 

).    Evaluating  present  practices. 

1 .  In  what  ways  are  students  apathetic  about  your  present  program?  In  what 
ways  are  they  enthusiastic? 

a.  How  was  this  judged? 

b.  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  from  their  feelings? 

c.  How  can  the  changes  you  are  likely  to  make  take  these  feelings  into 
account? 

2.  Which  practices  are  working?  Which  are  not?  Which  are  worthwhile? 

a.  What  evidence  indicates  their  success  or  failure? 

b.  Does  the  fact  of  their  success  or  failure  establish  their  value? 

c.  What  is  an  acceptable  gauge  of  the  value  of  an  education  practice? 

d.  Are  some  just  perpetuated  because  they  are  easily  measured? 

3.  What  tests  are  used?  When?  For  what  purpose? 

a.  Are  tests  used  both  for  diagnosis  and  for  summative  evaluation? 

b.  Have  the  standardized  achievement  tests  used  by  the  district  been 
compared  by  item  analysis  or  other  means  with  the  existing  methods 
of  instruction  and  curriculum? 

c.  Are  the  tests  given  at  the  most  appropriate  grades  and  time  periods? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  your  evaluation  procedures  recognize  that  many 
desirable  goals  cannot  be  objectively  measured? 

a.  Besides  test  performance,  what  other  evidence  of  growth  and 
development  should  or  could  you  consider? 

b.  What  weight  should  these  factors  have? 

c.  Though  it  cannot  be  accurately  assessed,  is  the  students'  emotional 
growth  as  valid  a  goal  as  intellectual  achievement? 

d.  What  is  the  difference  between  evaluation  and  grading? 

e.  Is  there  a  meaningful  difference  for  evaluation  between  informal  sub- 
jectivity and  pure  whim? 


5.  Is  the  present  program  repetitious?  Does  it  have  critical  omissions? 

a.  Is  some  material  presented  year  after  year? 

b.  Is  it  difficult  to  learn  or  teach? 

c.  Is  it  necessary? 

d.  How  do  you  know  that  the  many  important  things  you  cannot  teach 
are  presented  somewhere  later? 

e.  From  year  to  year  and  from  teacher  to  teacher,  do  your  students  en- 
counter a  healthy  variety  of  viewpoints,  methods  and  materials? 

6.  Other  concerns  of  your  own  curriculum  committee. 
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Excerpts  from  Standards  for  Accreditation  of  Montana  Schools*  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
English  language  arts  program: 


202  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Minimum 


Recommended 


202.2  Each  school  district  shall  formulate  a 
written  comprehensive  philosophy  of 
education  which  reflects  the  needs  of 
students,  and  a  statement  of  goals 
which  describes  the  district's  particular 
philosophy.  The  school  district  shall 
publicize  the  availability  of  such 
statements  so  that  persons  so  wishing 
may  secure  a  copy,  and  such  state- 
ments shall  be  reviewed  annually  by 
each  school  district  and  revised  as 
deemed  necessary. 


The  board  of  public  education  recom- 
mends that  a  self-evaluation  of  the 
district's  educational  program  shall  be 
conducted  every  five  years  using  the 
National  Study  of  School  Evaluation 
Evaluative  Criteria  or  some  other  means 
of  self-evaluation.  Following  the  self- 
evaluation,  schools  are  encouraged  to 
utilize  a  visitation  team  of  educators, 
students,  trustees  and  lay  citizens  to 
validate  the  school's  self-evaluation 
once  every  ten  years. 


303  PERSONNEL 


The  board  of  public  education  recom- 
mends that  all  teachers  provide  instruc- 
tion and  reinforcement  in  reading,  spell- 
ing and  grammatical  skills  for  the  sub- 
ject or  course  they  are  teaching. 

School  districts  should  provide  inser- 
vice  opportunities  for  all  teachers  to  en- 
sure professional  competency  to  teach 
reading  skills  in  the  assigned  subject  or 
course. 


'Standards  for  Accreditation  of  Montana  Schools,  Fifth  Edition,  as  Amended  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Education,  1 984. 

The  main  office  of  all  school  districts  should  have  a  copy.  Additional  copies  are  available 
by  calling  or  writing  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Capitol,  Helena,  MT  59620. 
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402  BASIC  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM:  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  MIDDLE  SCH01 
AND  GRADES  7  AND  8  BUDGETED  AT  HIGH  SCHOOL  RATES 

402. 1  Each  district  shall  have  in  writing 
and  on  file  a  process  of  program 
evaluation.  Self-review  of  each 
program  shall  occur  at  least  once 
every  ten  years,  using  the  North- 
west Association  evaluation  pro- 
gram or  evaluative  materials  of 
the  using  school's  choice. 

402.5  Course  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion are: 

(a)  Language  arts:  4  units. 

402.8  The  basic  instructional  program 
for  each  high  school  shall  be  at 
least  16  units  of  course  work 
which  shall  include  at  least  those 
given  below: 

(a)Language  arts:  4  units.  The 
basic  minimum  program  in  the 
four  skills  of  communication 
(speaking,  listening,  reading  and 
writing)  is  required  each  year. 

402.9  Basic  instructional  program  for 
junior  high  school,  middle 
school,  and  grades  7  and  8 
budgeted  at  high  school  rates 
must  offer: 

(a)  Language  arts:  3  units  in 
junior  high  and  2  units  for  middle 
school  and  7th  and  8th  grades. 
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403  BASIC  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM:  ELEMENTARY 
MINIMUM 

403.1  An  elementary  school  shall  have 
a  minimum  educational  program 
that  includes  the  subject  areas 
listed  below: 

(a)  Language  arts  including  read- 
ing, literature,  writing,  speaking, 
listening,  spelling,  penmanship 
and  English. 

403.2  Basic  instructional  course 
material  or  textbooks  in  the  fun- 
damental skill  areas  of  language 
arts,  mathematics,  science  and 
social  studies  must  be  reviewed 
by  authorities  at  intervals  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years.  All  instruc- 
tional materials  must  be  sequen- 
tial and,  in  addition,  must  be 
compatible  with  previous  and 
future  offerings. 
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SAMPLE 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

Libby  Public  Schools 
Libby,  Montana 


Preamble 


The  School  Board  shall  provide  the  best  possible  schools  for  the  students  who 
reside  in  School  District  No.  4.  This  is  to  be  determined  by  the  financial  structure  of 
the  district  in  light  of  intelligent  economy  and  sound  educational  practices  for  use 
and  wise  expenditures  of  tax  money. 

Philosophy 

A  society  educates  its  young  to  enrich  and  fulfill  their  lives.  The  school  should  pro- 
vide for  all  children's  fullest  development  mentally,  physically,  emotionally,  social- 
ly, and  vocationally  to  enable  them  to  evaluate  and  utilize  elements  of  their  intellec- 
tual heritage  that  will  contribute  to  their  personal  well-being  so  that  they  may  con- 
tribute to  the  world's  well-being. 

The  educational  process  is  most  successful  when  it  provides  an  environment  where 
students  feel  they  are  appropriating  learning  for  themselves,  making  progress 
toward  goals  and  enjoying  the  process. 

Education  requires  changes  of  student  behavior,  which  are  effected  as  much  by  the 
organization  of  the  school  and  student-teacher  relationships  as  they  are  by  subject 
matter  mastered.  Students  learn  best  when  they  experience  accomplishment  in  the 
context  of  their  own  abilities. 

Students  need  training  in  social  responsibility.  Students  must  learn  to  think,  act  and 
feel  with  responsible  freedom.  They  can  be  helped  to  identify  themselves  by 
relating  and  reacting  to  their  teachers  and  to  their  cultural  environment. 

To  educate  students  fully,  the  school  must  develop  their  basic  abilities  to  participate 
in  society,  must  explore  skills  they  may  later  develop  to  become  productive,  and 
must  consider  problems  they  are  likely  to  encounter  as  adults.  Teachers  should  be 
free  to  chart  their  own  courses  to  accomplish  these  goals.  Variations  in  subject  mat- 
ter, student  aptitude  and  attitude,  and  the  teachers'  skills  should  determine 
methods  that  will  encourage  student  accomplishment  while  enhancing  their  per- 
sonal dignity.  The  quality  of  education  is  more  directly  related  to  no  other  single  fac- 
tor than  to  the  teachers— their  personalities,  integrity,  command  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  their  abilities  to  inspire  learning. 

Students  whose  school  achievements  engender  an  enjoyment  of  learning  insure 
that  their  educational  process  will  be  unending.  School  experiences  are  capable  of 
producing  or  broadening  students'  lasting  pleasure  in  creativity,  inquisitiveness 
about  the  world  around  them,  ease  in  relationships  with  others,  self-confidence  and 
self-direction. 
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SAMPLE 


District  Goals 

Bozeman  Public  Schools 
Bozeman,  Montana 


The  district's  basic  responsibility  to  the  student  is  providing  an  adequate  curricular 
program  (K-12)  which  will  meet  individual  needs;  furthermore,  extra-curricular  op- 
portunities shall  be  provided  as  additional  enrichment. 

Students,  parents,  the  School  Board,  and  school  personnel  share  equally  the 
responsibility  for  the  achievement  of  the  student-related  goals  of  the  district.  These 
goals  are  as  follows: 

1 .  to  offer  all  children  an  adequate  and  meaningful  foundation  in  academic  areas; 

2.  to  generate  an  abiding  interest  in  learning; 

3.  to  help  students  develop  appropriate  skills  based  upon  their  individual  level  of 
capability; 

4.  to  instill  in  students  good  work  and  study  habits; 

5.  to  assist  and  encourage  students  to  think  independently; 

6.  to  motivate  students  to  aim  for  achievement; 

7.  to  assist  students  in  the  development  of  positive  moral  values  and  attitudes 
toward  themselves  and  others; 

8.  to  help  students  develop  the  necessary  art  of  self  criticism,  thereby  promoting 
the  development  of  realistic  personal  aspirations; 

9.  to  familiarize  students  with  principles  of  sound  health,  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
encouraging  them  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  an  active  life,  and 

10.  to  encourage  students  to  think  creatively  and  to  put  their  creativity  to  work  in 
the  classroom  and  in  their  lives. 

The  purpose  of  curriculum  is  to  achieve  these  goals;  therefore,  the  curriculum  of 
District  No.  7  becomes  the  means  by  which  these  goals  are  to  be  met.  Extra- 
curricular activities  shall  likewise  be  based  upon  these  same  principles. 
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SAMPLE 

English  Language  Arts  Program  Goals 


Students  will  be  able  to  adapt  their  written  and  oral  communication  to  dif- 
ferent purposes  and  audiences. 

Students  will  be  able  to  read  and  to  listen  to  appropriate  material  for  infor- 
mation, understanding,  appreciation,  stimulation  and  enjoyment. 

Students  will  know  and  be  able  to  apply  the  conventions  of  the  English 
language  appropriately  in  communicating  ideas  clearly  and  accurately. 

Students  will  be  able  to  satisfy  their  informational  and  entertainment  needs 
through  discriminating  use  of  a  variety  of  mass  media  as  well  as  traditional 
sources. 
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Essentials  of  Education* 

Public  concern  about  basic  knowledge  and  the  basic  skills  in  education  is  valid. 
Society  should  continually  seek  out,  define,  and  then  provide  for  every  person  those 
elements  of  education  that  are  essential  to  a  productive  and  meaningful  life. 

The  basic  elements  of  knowledge  and  skill  are  only  a  part  of  the  essentials  of  educa- 
tion. In  an  era  dominated  by  cries  for  going  "back  to  the  basics,"  for  "minimal  com- 
petencies," and  for  "survival  skills,"  society  should  reject  simplistic  solutions  and 
declare  a  commitment  to  the  essentials  of  education. 

A  definition  of  the  essentials  of  education  should  avoid  three  easy  tendencies:  to 
limit  the  essentials  to  "the  three  Rs"  in  a  society  that  is  highly  technological  and 
complex;  to  define  the  essentials  by  what  is  tested  at  a  time  when  tests  are  severely 
limited  in  what  they  can  measure;  and  to  reduce  the  essentials  to  a  few  "skills" 
when  it  is  obvious  that  people  use  a  combination  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  feelings 
to  come  to  terms  with  their  world.  By  rejecting  these  simplistic  tendencies, 
educators  will  avoid  concentration  on  training  in  a  few  skills  at  the  expense  of 
preparing  students  for  the  changing  world  in  which  they  must  live. 

Educators  should  resist  pressures  to  concentrate  solely  upon  easy-to-teach,  easy- 
to-test  bits  of  knowledge,  and  must  go  beyond  short-term  objectives  of  training  for 
jobs  or  producing  citizens  who  can  perform  routine  tasks  but  cannot  apply  their 
knowledge  or  skills,  cannot  reason  about  their  society,  and  cannot  make  informed 
judgments. 

What,  then,  are  the  Essentials  of  Education? 

Educators  agree  that  the  overarching  goal  of  education  is  to  develop  informed, 
thinking  citizens  capable  of  participating  in  both  domestic  and  world  affairs.  The 
development  of  such  citizens  depends  not  only  upon  education  for  citizenship,  but 
also  upon  other  essentials  of  education  shared  by  all  subjects. 

The  interdependence  of  skills  and  content  is  the  central  concept  of  the  essentials  of 
education.  Skills  and  abilities  do  not  grow  in  isolation  from  content.  In  all  subjects, 
students  develop  skills  in  using  language  and  other  symbol  systems;  they  develop 
the  ability  to  reason;  they  undergo  experiences  that  lead  to  emotional  and  social 
maturity.  Students  master  these  skills  and  abilities  through  observing,  listening, 
reading,  talking,  and  writing  about  science,  mathematics,  history  and  the  social 
sciences,  the  arts  and  other  aspects  of  our  intellectual,  social  and  cultural  heritage. 
As  they  learn  about  their  world  and  its  heritage  they  necessarily  deepen  their  skills 
in  language  and  reasoning  and  acquire  the  basis  for  emotional,  aesthetic  and  social 
growth.  They  also  become  aware  of  the  world  around  them  and  develop  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  the  many  facets  of  that 
world. 

More  specifically,  the  essentials  of  education  include  the  ability  to  use  language,  to 
think,  and  to  communicate  effectively;  to  use  mathematical  knowledge  and 
methods  to  solve  problems;  to  reason  logically;  to  use  abstractions  and  methods;  to 
make  use  of  technology  and  to  understand  its  limitations;  to  express  oneself 
through  the  arts  and  to  understand  the  artistic  expressions  of  others;  to  understand 
other  languages  and  cultures;  to  understand  spatial  relationships;  to  apply 
knowledge  about  health,  nutrition,  and  physical  activity;  to  acquire  the  capacity  to 
meet  unexpected  challenges;  to  make  informed  value  judgments;  to  recognize  and 
to  use  one's  full  learning  potential;  and  to  prepare  to  go  on  learning  for  a  lifetime. 
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Such  a  definition  calls  for  a  realization  that  all  disciplines  must  join  together  and 
acknowledge  their  interdependence.  Determining  the  essentials  of  education  is  a 
continuing  process,  far  more  demanding  and  significant  than  listing  isolated  skills 
assumed  to  be  basic.  Putting  the  essentials  of  education  into  practice  requires  in- 
structional programs  based  on  this  new  sense  of  interdependence. 

Educators  must  also  join  with  many  segments  of  society  to  specify  the  essentials  of 
education  more  fully.  Among  these  segments  are  legislators,  school  boards, 
parents,  students,  workers'  organizations,  business,  publishers,  and  other  groups 
and  individuals  with  an  interest  in  education.  All  must  now  participate  in  a  coor- 
dinated effort  on  behalf  of  society  to  confront  this  task.  Everyone  has  a  stake  in  the 
essentials  of  education. 


'Essentials  of  Education  is  a  position  statement  developed  in  part  by  NCTE  in  1 9  79  and  endorsed  by  22  national  education 
organizations. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH    "Jf" 
A  Document  for  Reflection  and  Dialogue 

The  study  of  English  includes  knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  development  of  its 
use  as  a  basic  means  of  communication,  and  appreciation  of  its  artistry  as  ex- 
pressed in  literature.  Teachers  of  English  trace  the  origins  of  the  language  in  the 
past,  study  its  development  in  the  present,  and  recognize  that  continuing  change  in 
the  future  will  keep  the  language  and  the  literature  alive,  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
the  highest  expression  of  which  the  human  being  is  capable. 

The  use  of  English  involves  skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening  and  observ- 
ing. The  development  of  these  skills  is  a  lifelong  process.  The  extent  to  which  they 
are  developed  can  influence  an  individual's  ability  to  become  self-sufficient  and  lead 
a  productive  life. 

Language 

Language  is  a  subject  worthy  of  study  in  itself,  but  language  in  use  always  exists 
in  a  setting  involving  people  and  situations.  Language  is  a  primary  way  individuals 
communicate  what  they  think  and  feel.  They  find  self-identity  through  language, 
shape  their  knowledge  and  experience  by  means  of  it,  and  depend  upon  it  as  a 
lifelong  resource  for  expressing  their  hopes  and  feelings. 

Children  acquire  language  at  an  early  stage  and  internalize  much  of  its  grammar 
through  use  before  formal  training  in  school  begins.  Continuing  attention  to 
language  makes  students  aware  how  language  functions  and  helps  them  control 
and  use  it  in  increasingly  effective  ways.  Language  is  therefore  basic  to  learning  in 
all  disciplines.  Skillful  use  of  language  may  be  the  single  most  important  means  of 
realizing  the  overarching  goal  of  education  to  develop  informed,  thinking  citizens. 

By  studying  language,  students  should 

•      learn  how  the  English  language  has  developed,  continues  to  change,  and  sur- 
vives because  it  is  adaptable  to  new  times 
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•  understand  that  varieties  of  English  usage  are  shaped  by  social,  cultural,  and 
geographical  differences 

•  recognize  that  language  is  a  powerful  tool  for  thinking  and  learning 

•  become  aware  how  grammar  represents  the  orderliness  of  language  and  makes 
meaningful  communication  possible 

•  recognize  how  context— topic,  purpose,  audience  — influences  the  structure 
and  use  of  language 

•  understand  how  language  can  act  as  a  unifying  force  among  the  citizens  of  a 
nation 

Literature 

Literature  is  the  verbal  expression  of  the  human  imagination  and  one  of  the  primary 
means  by  which  a  culture  transmits  itself.  The  reading  and  study  of  literature  add  a 
special  dimension  to  students'  lives  by  broadening  their  insights,  allowing  them  to 
experience  vicariously  places,  people,  and  events  otherwise  unavailable  to  them, 
and  adding  delight  and  wonder  to  their  daily  lives. 

Through  their  study  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  students  should 

•  realize  the  importance  of  literature  as  a  mirror  of  human  experience,  reflecting 
human  motives,  conflicts  and  values 

•  be  able  to  identify  with  fictional  characters  in  human  situations  as  a  means  of 
relating  to  others;  gain  insights  from  involvement  with  literature 

•  become  aware  of  important  writers  representing  diverse  backgrounds  and 
traditions  in  literature 

•  become  familiar  with  masterpieces  of  literature,  both  past  and  present 

•  develop  effective  ways  of  talking  and  writing  about  varied  forms  of  literature 

•  experience  literature  as  a  way  to  appreciate  the  rhythms  and  beauty  of  the 
language 

•  develop  habits  of  reading  that  carry  over  into  adult  life 
Communication  Skills 

Communication  is  language  in  action,  by  which  individuals  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  society  through  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  using  electronic  media. 
The  study  of  English  develops  fundamental  communication  skills  that  prepare 
students  to  engage  in  fluent  and  responsible  communication  and  to  analyze  infor- 
mation that  comes  to  them. 
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Reading 

Students  should 

recognize  that  reading  functions  in  their  lives  as  a  pleasurable  activity  as  well  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 

learn  from  the  very  beginning  to  approach  reading  as  a  search  for  meaning 

develop  the  necessary  reading  skills  to  comprehend  material  appearing  in  a 
variety  of  forms 

learn  to  read  accurately  and  make  valid  inferences 

learn  to  judge  literature  critically  on  the  basis  of  personal  response  and  literary 
quality 

Writing 

Students  should 

•  learn  to  write  clearly  and  honestly 

•  recognize  that  writing  is  a  way  to  learn  and  develop  personally  as  well  as  a  way 
to  communicate  with  others 

•  learn  ways  to  generate  ideas  for  writing,  to  select  and  arrange  them,  to  find  ap- 
propriate modes  for  expressing  them,  and  to  evaluate  and  revise  what  they 
have  written 

•  learn  to  adapt  expression  to  various  audiences 

•  learn  the  techniques  of  writing  for  appealing  to  others  and  persuading  them 

•  develop  their  talents  for  creative  and  imaginative  expression 

•  recognize  that  precision  in  punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling,  and  other 
elements  of  manuscript  form  is  a  part  of  the  total  effectiveness  of  writing 

Speaking 

Students  should  learn 

to  speak  clearly  and  expressively  about  their  ideas  and  concerns 

to  adapt  words  and  strategies  according  to  varying  situations  and  audiences, 
from  one-to-one  conversations  to  formal,  large-group  settings 

to  participate  productively  and  harmoniously  in  both  small  and  large  groups 

to  present  arguments  in  orderly  and  convincing  ways 


to  interpret  and  assess  various  kinds  of  communication,  including  intonation, 
pause,  gesture,  and  body  language  that  accompany  speaking 
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Listening 

Students  should 

•  learn  that  listening  with  understanding  depends  on  determining  a  speaker's 
purpose 

•  learn  to  attend  to  detail  and  relate  it  to  the  overall  purpose  of  the  communica- 
tion 

•  learn  to  evaluate  the  messages  and  effects  of  mass  communication 

Using  Media 

Students  should 

•  become  aware  of  the  impact  of  technology  on  communication  and  recognize 
that  electronic  modes  such  as  recording,  film,  television,  videotape,  and  com- 
puters require  special  skills  to  understand  their  way  of  presenting  information 
and  experience 

•  realize  that  new  modes  of  communication  demand  a  new  kind  of  literacy 

Thinking  Skills 

Because  thinking  and  language  are  closely  linked,  teachers  of  English  have  always 
held  that  one  of  their  main  duties  is  to  teach  students  how  to  think.  Thinking  skills, 
involved  in  the  study  of  all  disciplines,  are  inherent  in  the  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
listening  and  observing  involved  in  the  study  of  English.  The  ability  to  analyze, 
classify,  compare,  formulate  hypotheses,  make  inferences,  and  draw  conclusions  is 
essential  to  the  reasoning  processes  of  all  adults.  The  capacity  to  solve  problems, 
both  rationally  and  intuitively,  is  a  way  to  help  students  cope  successfully  with  the 
experience  of  learning  within  the  school  setting  and  outside.  These  skills  may  be 
grouped  in  three  major  categories. 

Creative  Thinking 

Students  should  learn 

•  that  originality  derives  from  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual's  perception,  not 
necessarily  from  an  innate  talent 

•  that  inventiveness  involves  seeing  new  relationships 

•  that  creative  thinking  derives  from  their  ability  not  only  to  look,  but  to  see;  not 
only  to  hear,  but  to  listen;  not  only  to  imitate,  but  to  innovate;  not  only  to 
observe,  but  to  experience  the  excitement  of  fresh  perception 

Logical  Thinking 

Students  should  learn 

•  to  create  hypotheses  and  predict  outcomes 

•  to  test  the  validity  of  an  assertion  by  examining  the  evidence 

•  to  understand  logical  relationships 

•  to  construct  logical  sequences  and  understand  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead 
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•  to  detect  fallacies  in  reasoning 

•  to  recognize  that  "how  to  think"  is  different  from  "what  to  think" 

Critical  Thinking 

Students  should  learn 

•  to  ask  questions  in  order  to  discover  meaning 

•  to  differentiate  between  subjective  and  objective  viewpoints;  to  discriminate 
between  opinion  and  fact 

•  to  evaluate  the  intentions  and  messages  of  speakers  and  writers,  especially  at- 
tempts to  manipulate  the  language  in  order  to  deceive 

•  to  make  judgments  based  on  criteria  that  can  be  supported  and  explained 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

The  study  of  English  offers  varied  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  mature  intellec- 
tually and  emotionally.  We  believe  in  basic  competency  in  English  as  a  means  by 
which  the  individual  can  acquire  self-sufficiency  and  work  independently  in  all 
disciplines.  We  believe  further  in  challenges  to  both  the  analytical  and  creative 
capabilities  of  our  students. 

Toward  accomplishing  these  aims,  we  as  teachers  of  English  hold  ourselves  respon- 
sible for 

•  helping  all  students  become  literate  and  capable  of  functioning  in  an  increasing- 
ly complex  society 

•  directing  them  to  read  and  view  materials  appropriate  to  their  abilities  and  in- 
terests 

•  encouraging  them  to  exchange  ideas,  listen  perceptively,  and  discuss  vigorous- 
ly 

•  urging  them  to  write  honestly  in  the  spirit  of  open  inquiry 

•  helping  them  expand  their  interests  and  reach  their  fullest  potential  through 
language 

By  contributing  in  these  ways,  we  hope  to  expand  the  capacities  of  the  human  in- 
tellect and  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  free  thought  in  a  democratic  society. 


•Essentials  of  English  is  a  position  statement  submitted  by  English  teachers  identifying  the  ways  in 
which  the  study  of  English  contributes  to  the  knowledge,  understanding  and  skills  of  those  who  will 
make  up  the  society  of  the  future.  It  was  approved  October,  1  982  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
NCTE. 
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III.    Writing  or  Revising  the  English  Language  Arts  Curriculum 

A.  Are  there  areas  you  would  like  to  include  but  need  further  information  or  inser- 
vice?  (See  available  resources,  Part  I,  page  3.) 

B.  How  will  the  tasks  of  developing  program  objectives  and  course  objectives  be 
handled  and  coordinated?  (See  Part  I,  page  2.) 

C.  What  will  be  the  goals  of  the  English  language  arts  program?  (See  sample,  Part 
II,  page  16.) 

1 .  How  comprehensive  are  they? 

2.  Is  there  a  balance  between  school  goals  and  life  goals? 

D.  What  form  of  scope  and  sequence  will  be  used?  (See  samples,  page  24) 

E.  Will  the  curriculum  reflect  differing  levels  of  competency  in  specific  com- 
munication skill  areas?  (See  sample,  page  14) 

F.  How  will  textbooks  and  other  resources  be  related  to  the  curriculum?  (See  sam- 
ple, page  25) 

1 .  Will  media  and  community  resources  be  integrated  with  textbook 
materials? 

2.  Are  there  new  resources  (textbooks,  materials)  you  will  need  to  implement 
the  program? 

3.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  change  the  standardized  tests,  or  to  develop  district 
assessment  tools  such  as  writing,  speaking,  and  listening  assessments,  as 
well  as  find  or  devise  a  more  appropriate  reading  comprehension  test? 

G.  How  does  the  new  English  language  arts  curriculum  fit  with  current  district 
goals  and  philosophy? 

H.    How  much  time,  money  and  materials  will  be  needed? 

I.      How  can  you  best  inform  your  administrators  and  trustees  of  the  needs  of  the 
curriculum  committee  and/or  participating  faculty? 
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SAMPLE 

REFERENCE  &  STUDY  SKILLS  &  PERFORMANCE  SKILLS 

FROM 
A  STUDY  GUIDE  IN  CORE/BASIC  ENGLISH 


Dictionary  Use 
Thesaurus 


Encyclopedia 
Card  Catalog . 


Readers'  Guide 
Index 


Fl 


D 


D 


Rl 


D 


10 


D 


D 


D 


D 


11 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


Table  of  Contents 


Library  Reference  Books 

Notetaking 

Outlining 


Test-Taking  Strategies. 

Study  Methods 

Penmanship 


D 


D 


Rl-A 


DA 


Rl 


Rl 


Fl 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D-A 


DA 


D 


D 


Fl 

Rl 
D 
P 
A 


Explanation  of  Flow  Chart 
Symbols  and  Terms 

indicates  that  the  concept  or  skills  be  formally  introduced  .  It  pre-supposes  no  former  acquaint- 
ance with  or  exposure  to  concept  or  skill.  Extensive  drill  should  not  be  expected.  Not  all 
students  will  understand  or  retain. 

indicates  that,  while  student  has  been  formally  introduced  to  the  concept  or  skill  in  an  earlier 
grade,  the  material  must  be  re-introduced  as  new  material  in  order  to  move  the  student  forward. 

indicates  that  the  concepts  or  skills  are  to  be  developed  through  concentrated  group  work, 
drill,  discussion  and  exposure  to  more  complex  applications. 

indicates  that  concepts  or  skills  should  be  acquired  by  this  level;  however,  to  achieve  confi- 
dence or  expertise,  the  student  still  needs  practice  in  applying  the  skill  or  concept. 


indicates  that  the  skill  or  concept  should  be  applied  at  this  level. 


School  District  2 

Billings,  Montana 

Summer,  1979 
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Oral 


1       l/D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1       l/D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1       l/D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1       l/D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1       l/D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1       l/D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Listening 

1 .  Displays  courteous,  attentive  and  appropriate 

behavior  I       l/D      D       D       D       D       D       D       D 

2.  Appreciates  and  enjoys  listening  to  stories,  poetry, 

finger  plays,  speakers,  drama,  music  and  nature  I       l/D      D       D       D       D       D       D       D 

3.  Identifies  both  environmental  and  language  sounds  I       l/D      D       D       D       D       D       D       D 

4.  Understands  and  follows  directions  (general,  specific, 
sequential),  finds  answers  to  questions,  gains  new 

ideas  and  obtains  accurate  information  I       l/D      D       D       D       D       D       D       D 

5.  Distinguishes  facts  and  logical  reasoning  from  emo- 
tionally laden  words,  arguments  and  opinions  I       l/D      D       D       D       D       D       D       D 

Speaking 

1 .  Demonstrates  clear  and  audible  speech  I       l/D      D       D       D       D       D       D       D 

2.  Organizes  thoughts  and  ideas  as  demonstrated  in: 

a.  participating  in  classroom  conversation/discus- 
sion 

b.  providing  appropriate  answers/information 

c.  sharing  of  experiences 

d.  giving  reports  and  short  talks 

3.  Communicates  in  complete  sentences,  with  ap- 
propriate usage  and  grammar 

4.  Is  aware  of  body  (non-verbal)  communication 

5.  Demonstrates  memorization  skills  with  regard  to 
names  of  days,  months,  nursery  rhymes,  poetry, 
parts  in  plays  I       l/D      D       D       D       D       D       D 

6.  Displays  interaction: 

a.  one-to-one 

1 .  constructive  criticism 

2.  adapting  language  to  audience 

b.  in  small  groups 

1 .  as  a  leader 

2.  as  a  participant 

c.  in  large  groups 

1 .  as  a  speaker 

2.  as  a  member  of  the  audience 

3.  utilizes  parliamentary  procedure  when  ap- 
propriate 

7.  Demonstrates  the  following  types  of  speeches: 

a.  oral  reading 

b.  choral  reading 

c.  informative  speaking 

d.  persuasive  speaking 

e.  creative  dramatics  I 

f .  oral  discussion  I 

From  the  Montana  Rural  Education  Guide,  1  984. 
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D 

D 

Swgftsfo  S£cmguage  Jkiits 


I  —  Introduced 

D  —  Developed 

M  —  Mastered 

R  —  Reviewed,  Reinforced 

E  —  Extended,  Expanded 
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DESCRIPTIVE  CRITERIA  FOR  ASSESSING  STUDENT  WRITING 

GRADES  1-12 


MEANING 


GRADE  3 


STRUCTURE 

DEVELOPMENT 

1. 

Consistently    have    a    beginning, 

1. 

Consistently  use  unified  topic. 

middle  and  end. 

2. 

Frequently    use    supportive    sen- 

2. 

Consistently  use  sequential  order 

tences. 

of  major  parts. 

3. 

Consistently  use  logical  sequence. 

3. 

Consistently  have  transitions  be- 

4. 

Frequently  use  transitional  words. 

tween  major  parts  which  are  sig- 

5. 

Balance  of  Ideas:  N/A 

naled   by  words  related  to  time: 

6. 

Frequently   have   well   developed, 

soon,  suddenly,  the  next  day. 

coherent  ideas. 

4. 

Thesis  Statement:  N/A 

5. 

Sometimes     use     distinct    topic 
sentence    and    indent    first    para- 
graph only. 

1. 

Consistently  use  a  well  developed 

1. 

Consistently  use  unified  topic. 

beginning;  frequently  use  an  ap- 

2. 

Sometimes  use  supportive  details. 

parent    middle;    frequently    use    a 

3. 

Frequently     show     evidence     of 

short/abrupt  ending. 

logical  sequence. 

2. 

Frequently  have  evident  order  of 

4. 

Frequently    use   transition    words: 

major  parts. 

then,  and  then,  but. 

3. 

Frequently  have  limited  transition 

5. 

Balance  of  Ideas:  N/A 

words  related  to  time:  first,  sud- 

6. 

Sometimes  ideas  are  coherent. 

denly,  sometimes. 

4. 

Thesis  Statement:  N/A 

5. 

Sometimes    use    a    distinct   topic 

sentence. 


1 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


Frequently  use  a  well  developed 

beginning,    but    rarely    have    well 

developed  middle  or  end. 

Frequently  have  logical  order. 

Infrequently  use  transition  words 

correctly. 

Thesis  Statement:  N/A 

Rarely  use  clear  topic  sentence. 


1 .  Frequently  are  aware  of  topic  but 
sometimes  ramble. 

2.  Sometimes  use  supportive  details. 

3.  Infrequently    use    of    logical    se- 
quence. 

4.  Sometimes  use  transition  words. 

5.  Balance  of  Ideas:  N/A 

6.  Frequently     lack     coherence, 
sentences  are  rambling. 
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MEANING 


GRADE  3 


H 
I 

G 
H 


T 

Y 

P 

I 

C 

A 

L 


L 
0 

w 


WORD  CHOICE 

STYLE 

1. 

Frequently     use     imaginative, 

1. 

Sometimes  write  to  create  impact 

original  vocabulary. 

on  audience. 

2. 

Frequently  consider  viewpoint  of 

2. 

Frequently    convey    originality    of 

audience. 

ideas. 

3. 

Sometimes  use  greater  word  varie- 

3. 

Frequently  take  egocentric  role. 

ty:  adjectives  and  colorful  verbs. 

4. 

Frequently  use  longer  sentences 
and  experiment  with  a  variety  of 
sentences. 

1. 

Sometimes  use  clear  word  choice. 

1. 

Rarely  intend  to  create  impact  on 

2. 

Sometimes  take  viewpoint  of  au- 

the audience. 

dience,     especially     when     using 

2. 

Sometimes   convey   originality   of 

quotations. 

ideas  with  some  repetition. 

3. 

Sometimes  use  greater  word  varie- 

3. 

Frequently    take    egocentric    role, 

ty:  adjectives  and  colorful  verbs. 

character  assumes  self  identity. 

4. 

Sometimes  experiment  with  ques- 
tions, exclamations,  and  quota- 
tions in  sentences  of  varying 
length. 

1. 

Frequently    use    limited,    common 

1. 

Rarely  write  to  achieve  impact  on 

vocabulary. 

audience. 

2. 

Rarely  consider  the  audience. 

2. 

Frequently  lack  originality. 

3. 

Limited  use  of  adjectives. 

3. 

Consistently  write  about  self. 

4. 

Frequently  use  short  sentences 
which  may  be  linked  with  "and." 

Margaret  Grant 
School  District  #1 
Missoula,  Montana 

and 
Beverly  Chin 
Center  for  Continuing  Ed 
University  of  Montana 
1984 
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IV.   Assessing  the  New  Curriculum 

A.  Are  you  adequately  prepared  to  explain  and  defend  the  new  program? 

B.  Are  the  benefits  of  the  new  program  for  the  students  of  your  school  under- 
standable to  non-English  specialists? 

C.  How  can  you  inform  and  elicit  support  from  the  community,  parents,  students 
and  other  faculty  members  for  your  new  program? 

D.  Do  all  the  parts  relate  to  each  other? 

1 .  District  Philosophy  to 

2.  District  Goals  to 

3.  Program  Goals  to 

4.  Course  Goals? 

E.  What  forms  of  assessment  will  be  used  to  evaluate  students  and  the  program? 

1 .  Standardized  tests 

2.  Teacher  made  tests 

3.  Actual  communication  assessments  such  as  writing,  speaking  and  listen- 
ing assessments 

4.  Ongoing  classroom  evaluation 

5.  Samples  of  student  work  and/or  narrative  reports  passed  from  grade  to 
grade 

6.  Surveys  of  carry-over  of  skills  to  other  subject  areas  and  outside  of  school. 

F.  As  faculty  use  the  new  curriculum,  is  it  possible  to  assess  the  attainability  of 
the  individual  course  goals  at  those  levels  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students?  If 
not,  are  adjustments  possible? 

G.  Can  you  plan  now  to  subject  your  revised  curriculum  to  continuous  close  ex- 
amination utilizing  this  process  and  especially  the  questions  in  Parts  II  and  III? 
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Carter,  Candy,  chair,  and  the  NCTE  Committee  on  Classroom  Practices.  Structuring 
for  Success  in  the  English  Classroom:  Classroom  Practices  in  Teaching  English, 
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This  collection  of  31  essays  provide  ideas  for  all  levels  and  a  variety  of 
assignments  and  evaluation  in  writing,  language  study,  reading  and  literature. 

Copeland,  Evelyn,  editor.  Recommended  English  Language  Arts  Curriculum  Guides 

K-12.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1983. 

This  annual  publication  annotates  recommended  curriculum  guides  reviewed 
by  the  NCTE  Committee  to  Evaluate  Curriculum  Guidelines,  giving  information 
on  the  scope,  content,  and  approach  of  each  guide. 

Glatthorn,  Allan  A.  A  Guide  for  Developing  an  English  Curriculum  for  the  Eighties. 

Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1980. 

This  is  a  blueprint  for  local  educators  to  use  for  tackling  the  assignment  of  cur- 
riculum planning  systematically,  so  that  the  results  meet  students'  needs,  ad- 
ministrators' requirements,  legislative  mandates,  and  parental  concerns.  It 
shows  how  to  integrate  into  the  plan  significant  findings  of  research  in  learning, 
teachers'  own  knowledge  of  their  field,  and  individual  teaching  styles. 

Holdzkom,  David,  et  al.  Research  Within  Reach:  Oral  and  Written  Communication. 
St.  Louis,  MO:  Mid-continent  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  1984. 

This  is  a  very  practical  book  which  offers  answers  based  on  current  research  to 

everyday  classroom  problems. 
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Mandel,  Barrett  J.,  ed.  Three  Language  Arts  Curriculum  Models:  Pre-Kindergarten 

through  College.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1980. 

This  is  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English's  first  major  statement  on 
curriculum  in  nearly  20  years.  It  does  not  prescribe  a  national  curriculum.  (The 
Council  is  a  forum,  not  an  arbiter.)  Instead,  as  editor  and  commission  director 
Barrett  J.  Mandel  of  Rutgers  College  points  out,  the  Commission  has  sought  to 
suggest  guidelines  by  surveying  the  best  of  what  is  happening.  The  book  is  in 
the  form  of  21  articles  by  researchers  and  teachers  in  effective  English  pro- 
grams. 

Moffett,  James.  Student-Centered  Language  Arts  and  Reading,  K-13.  3rd  edition. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1982. 

This  book  outlines  the  classroom  practice  of  a  "naturalistic"  approach  to 
English.  It  includes  many  suggestions  for  small  group  work,  discussion  tech- 
niques and  writing. 

Moffett,  James.  Teaching  the  Universal  Discourse.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1982. 

Moffett  is  well  known  for  his  philosophy  of  teaching  reading-language  arts- 
English  and  this  book  is  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  important  philosophy.  It 
stresses  the  need  for  using  language  for  real  rather  than  hypothetical  purposes 
and  attempts  to  structure  work  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  children's  natural 
mental  development. 

Shuman,  R.  Baird,  editor.  Education  in  the  80s:  English.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1  981 . 
Well-known  contributors  provide  a  series  of  21  essays  which  focus  on  the  im- 
plication of  social,  economic  and  technological  variables  on  the  English  pro- 
gram from  elementary  school  to  teacher  training  programs. 

Career  Education 

Kaiser,  Marjorie  M.  Essays  on  Career  Education  and  English  K-1*..  Urbana,  IL: 

NCTE,  1980. 

This  essay  volume  gives  rationales,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  for 
weaving  career  education  into  the  language  arts  curriculum.  Contributors  in- 
clude people  from  state  education  agencies  and  regional  educational  labs, 
language  arts  specialists  for  city  school  systems,  college  English  education 
faculty,  and  an  industry  representative. 

Kilby,  Jan  E.  Career  Education  and  English,  K-12:  Ideas  for  Teaching.  Urbana,  IL: 

NCTE,  1980. 

This  book  sketches  a  number  of  classroom  activities  for  developing  career 
awareness  (grades  K-6),  exploring  the  range  of  careers  (grades  7-9),  and  begin- 
ning serious  career  preparation  (grades  10-12).  It  also  includes  an  extensive 
guide  to  resources  on  career  education  in  general  and  in  relation  to  English. 

Censorship  and  Copyright  Concerns 

Censorship  and  Professional  Guidelines.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1982. 

This  pamphlet  attempts  to  clarify  the  distinction  between  censorship  and  pro- 
fessional guidelines  by  providing  samples. 
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Davis,  James  E.,  ed.  Dealing  With  Censorship.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1979. 

This  book  brings  together  the  experience  and  ideas  of  1  5  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors who  have  lived  with  the  censorship  problem.  Its  1 8  essays  examine  the 
sources  of  censorship,  the  social  and  political  roots  of  would-be  censors,  and 
the  characteristics  of  books  and  curricula  likely  to  draw  fire.  Tactics  of  censors 
are  described,  and  strategies  for  meeting  their  challenge  are  detailed. 

The  New  Copyright  Law:  Questions  Teachers  and  Librarians  Ask.  West  Haven,  CT: 

National  Education  Association,  1977. 

This  handbook  presents  some  highlights  of  the  new  law  that  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  teachers  and  librarians  and  responds  to  questions  that  teachers  and 
librarians  have  raised  about  it.  Two  appendixes  deal  with  school  rerecording  of 
public  and  instructional  television  programs  and  interlibrary  arrangements  for 
photocopying. 

The  Students'  Right  to  Read.  NCTE  Committee  on  the  Right  to  Read.  Urbana,  IL: 

NCTE,  1982. 

This  official  NCTE  position  statement  on  censorship  in  the  schools  includes 
suggestions  for  establishing  professional  committees  to  set  up  procedures  for 
selecting  books  and  reviewing  complaints  about  books. 

Composition 

All  About  Letters.  Revised  edition.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1979. 

This  is  a  booklet  created  for  students  in  grades  6-1  2  as  a  practical  and  engag- 
ing guide  which  teaches  the  power  of  the  letter  and  features  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant types  of  letter  communication.  It  lists  material  available  by  mail  in  52  sub- 
ject areas  relevant  to  teenagers. 

Applebee,  Arthur  N.   Writing  in  the  Secondary  School:  English  and  the  Content 

Areas.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1981. 

This  book  begins  with  a  study  of  current  practices  in  this  area  and  then  goes  on 
to  suggest  improvement  strategies  as  well  as  areas  for  future  research. 

California  State  Department  of  Education.  Handbook  for  Planning  an  Effective 
Writing  Program,  Kindergarten  through  Grade  Twelve.  Sacramento,  CA:  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  1983. 

This  is  a  step-by-step  planning  guide  for  both  assessing  existing  writing  pro- 
grams and  for  designing  new  ones. 

Haley-James,  Shirley  M.,  editor.  Perspectives  on  Writing  in  Grades  1-8.  Urbana,  IL: 
NCTE,  1981. 

Myers,  Miles  and  Gray,  James,  editors.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of 
Composition.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1983. 

These    22   essays   examine   three   approaches   to   writing   and   group   both 

theoretical  and  practical  into  these  areas. 

P.S.  Write  Soon!  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1982. 

This  is  a  companion  booklet  to  All  about  Letters  but  has  been  developed  for 
students  in  grades  4  through  8. 
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Shugert,  Diane  P.,  editor.  Writing  for  Real  Audiences.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1983. 
Developing  focus  by  having  students  visualize  real  audiences  is  the  key  to  this 
collection  of  practical  ideas. 

Stanford,  Gene  and  others.  How  to  Handle  the  Paper  Load:  Classroom  Practices  for 

1979-80.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1979. 

At  a  time  of  overloaded  classes  and  renewed  public  concern  about  writing 
skills,  the  27  authors  of  this  collection  offer  practical  help  for  teachers  facing 
the  paper  load  problem.  Each  has  developed  successful  classroom  strategies 
that  can  be  more  effective  and  less  time  consuming  than  traditional  methods  of 
teaching  composition. 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction 

Davis,  James  E.  and  Davis,  Hazel  K.,  editors.  Computers  in  Teaching  English.  Ur- 
bana, IL:  NCTE,  1983. 

This  special  issue  of  Focus  provides  articles  on  how  teachers  are  utilizing  the 
computer  to  teach  both  basic  and  technical  writing  as  well  as  reading  skills. 

Davis,  Ken,  editor.  The  Computerized  English  Class.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1983. 
This  compilation  of  articles  takes  an  objective  and  common  sense  approach  to 
the  use  of  computers  in  the  English  class. 

Milner,  Joseph  O.,  editor.  Micro  to  Main  Frame  Computers  in  English  Education.  Ur- 
bana, IL:  NCTE,  1982. 

This  group  of  essays  addresses  the  possible  roles,  contributions  and  limitations 
of  using  computers  in  the  English  language  arts  program. 

Standiford,  Sally  N.  et  al.  Computers  in  the  English  Classroom.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE, 

1983. 

This  booklet  explains  in  a  nontechnical  way  what  a  computer  is,  how  it  works, 
and  how  it  might  be  used  to  enhance  instruction  in  the  English  classroom. 

Drama 

Allensworth,  Carl.  The  Complete  Play  Production  Handbook,  revised  and  updated 
edition.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1980. 

Informal  Classroom  Drama.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1982. 

This  pamphlet  tells  how  to  develop  the  basics  through  spontaneously 
generated  drama  as  well  as  improve  student  self-concept  and  help  them  learn 
social  skills. 

Shugert,  Diane  P.  Drama  in  the  Classroom:  What  Now?  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1  982. 
Fourteen  articles  explain  how  to  enrich  students'  learning  experiences  by  using 
drama. 

Sloyer,  Shirlee.  Reader's  Theatre:  Story  Dramatization  in  the  Classroom.  Urbana,  IL: 
NCTE,  1982. 

Using  reader's  theater  as  a  vehicle,  the  author  provides  a  complete  guide  for 

grades  K-6  to  integrate  the  language  arts. 
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Exceptional  Students 

Price,  Jane  W.,  editor.  Teaching  Handicapped  Students  English:  A  Resource  Hand- 
book for  K-1 2  Teachers.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1981. 

All  of  the  methods  provided  in  this  book  are  teacher  tested  and  adaptable  to 

other  levels  and  content  areas. 

Schwartz,  Judith  I.,  editor.  Teaching  the  Linguistically  Diverse.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE, 

1980. 

Practical  activities  as  well  as  background  information  are  provided  to  better 
teach  bilingual  children,  those  whose  primary  dialect  is  not  standard  American 
English  as  well  as  those  who  are  linguistically  diverse. 

Stanford,   Gene  and  others.   Dealing   With  Differences:  Classroom  Practices  in 

Teaching  English  1980-81.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1980. 

This  volume  brings  together  24  short  articles  by  teachers  of  English  language 
arts  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  gifted  students  as  well  as  those  with  various 
physical  handicaps,  learning  disabilities,  emotional  problems,  and  a  limited 
grasp  of  English  and  of  American  culture. 

Journalism 

Policy  on  Public  Secondary  School  Student  Publication.  Minneapolis,  MN:  Min- 
nesota Coalition  Against  Censorship,  1985. 

This  pamphlet  provides  a  sample  policy  as  well  as  rationale. 

Sprain,  Scott.  Staff  Handbook  for  a  High  School  Student  Newspaper.  Urbana,  IL: 
NCTE,  1981. 

This  is  a  complete  how-to  book  for  the  journalism  advisor. 


Language 

Anderson,  Phillip,  M.  editor.  Language  in  the  Classroom.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1982. 
This  collection  of  articles  promotes  the  interaction  of  students'  language  and 
teachers'  language  as  a  means  to  increase  student  verbal  facility. 

Gere,  Ann  Ruggles  and  Eugene  Smith.  Attitudes,  Language  and  Change.  Urbana,  IL: 

NCTE,  1979. 

The  authors  of  this  book  outline  a  program  for  positive  change  which  moves 
from  awareness  to  interest  to  evaluation  to  trial  to  adoption/adaption. 
Throughout  the  book,  attention  is  directed  to  the  intricate  interplay  of  behavior, 
feelings,  and  intellect  necessary  to  effect  positive  and  long-lasting  changes  in 
linguistic  attitudes. 

Hodges,  Richard  E.  Improving  Spelling  and  Vocabulary  in  the  Secondary  School.  Ur- 
bana, IL:  NCTE,  1982. 

Over  50  classroom  activities  are  provided  for  students  in  grades  6-10,  as  well 
as  the  background  research  and  theory  which  substantiates  these  practices  in 
this  helpful  booklet. 

Hodges,  Richard  E.  Learning  to  Spell.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1981. 

Based  upon  recent  research  finding,  this  book  provides  activities  for  elementary 
students  using  a  language  experience  approach. 
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Pinnell,  Gay  Su,  ed.  Discovering  Language  with  Children.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1  980. 
The  researchers'  discussions  in  this  book  are  grouped  in  three  sections.  The 
first  deals  with  ways  children  learn  about  language  before  formal  education, 
and  what  teachers  and  other  adults  need  to  know  in  order  to  encourage  and 
direct  instead  of  obstruct  them.  The  second  section  focuses  on  language 
growth  in  school,  and  the  third  deals  with  evaluation  of  children's  development 
in  the  language  arts. 

Weaver,  Constance.  Grammar  for  Teachers:  Perspectives  and  Definitions.  Urbana, 

IL:  NCTE,  1979. 

This  book  intelligently  examines  the  connection  between  a  teacher's 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  students'  growth  in  language  skills.  It  also 
presents  a  basic  grammar  text  for  teachers. 

Listening 

Devine,  Thomas,  G.  Listening  Skills  Schoo/wide:  Activities  and  Programs.  Urbana, 
IL:  NCTE,  1982. 

This  book  provides  objectives,  activities,  and  lesson  plans  for  teaching  specific 

kinds  of  listening. 

Lundsteen,  Sara  W.  Listening:  Its  Impact  at  All  Levels  on  Reading  and  the  Other 

Language  Arts.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1979. 

This  book  presents  a  set  of  basic  skills  in  listening  as  prerequisite  for  creative 
problem  solving.  Included  are  techniques  for  classroom  use  and  sample  pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  listening  skills. 

Wolvin,  Andrew  D.  and  Coakley,  Carolyn  Gwynn.  Listening  Instruction.  Urbana,  IL: 

NCTE,  1979. 

This  booklet  provides  cogent  rationale  and  offers  38  exercises  designed  to 
enhance  listening  skills  at  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 

Literature 

Carrier,  Warren,  ed.  Guide  to  World  Literature.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1980. 

This  guide  is  a  resource  for  teaching  and  learning  about  people  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  and  in  many  historical  eras,  through  examples  of  their  literature  in 
translation.  It  emphasizes  universal  aspects  of  human  character  and  problems 
people  share  across  time  and  distance.  All  of  the  major  world  cultures  whose 
literatures  lie  outside  the  British-American  tradition  are  featured. 

Gallo,  Donald,  ed.  Poetry:  Reading,  Writing,  and  Analyzing  It.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE, 

1980. 

The  28  contributors  to  this  collection  offer  numerous  creative  ideas  for  enliven- 
ing classroom  experiences,  and  they  identify  poetry  collections  that  have  pro- 
ven successful  with  students  from  the  elementary  grades  through  high  school. 

Lamme,  Linda  Leonard,  editor.  Learning  to  Love  Literature:  Preschool  through  Grade 
3.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1981. 

This  booklet  was  produced  to  help  primary  teachers  bring  children's  literature 

into  the  mainstream  of  their  curriculum. 
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Lazarus,  Arnold  and  Smith,  Wendell.  A  Glossary  of  Literature  and  Composition.  Ur- 

bana,  IL:  NCTE,  1983. 

Nearly  800  terms  in  the  areas  of  literature  (including  criticism),  rhetorical 
theory  and  composition  are  defined  in  this  revised  version. 

McLean,  Andrew  M.  Shakespeare:  Annotated  Bibliographies  and  Media  Guide  for 

Teachers.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1  980. 

McLean  has  identified  nearly  2,250  items  pertaining  to  every  aspect  of 
teaching  Shakespeare.  Included  are  annotations  of  books  and  articles  con- 
cerned with  teaching  Shakespeare,  an  annotated  bibliography  of  works  about 
Shakespeare  on  television  and  film  and  a  comprehensive  guide  to  media 
available  for  classroom  use  in  Shakespeare  instruction. 

Miller,  Bruce.  Teaching  the  Art  of  Literature.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1980. 

Miller  tells  his  views  on  the  uniqueness  of  literature  in  today's  curricula  and 
what  the  focus  should  be.  He  includes  many  suggestions  for  teachers  who 
want  to  keep  themselves  alive,  both  to  the  literature  they  repeatedly  teach  and 
to  the  potential  of  the  inexperienced  students  they  work  with  in  high  school. 

Moss,   Joy   F.   Focus   Units  in  Literature:  A   Handbook  for  Elementary  School 

Teachers.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1984. 

Using  the  concept  of  an  instructional  sequence,  the  author  provides  a  variety  of 
stories  and  activities  to  help  children  become  thoughtful  lifelong  readers. 

Smith,  Ron.  Mythologies  of  the  World:  A  Guide  to  Sources.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE, 
1981. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  guide  for  high  school  and  college  work  of  the  various 

mythologies  arranged  geographically. 

Spann,  Sylvia  and  Mary  Beth  Culp,  eds.  Thematic  Units  in  Teaching  English  and  the 
Humanities  and  Supplements  One  and  Two.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1975,  1977  and 
1980. 

Together  with  the  first  and  second  supplements,  27  unit  plans  focus  on  getting 
students  involved  in  English  the  way  they  are  involved  in  life  — questioning, 
reflecting,  probing,  wondering,  and  sometimes  rebelling.  They  include  over- 
views, lists  of  materials  needed,  lesson  plans,  notes  on  evaluating,  suggested 
related  activities  and  supplementary  reading. 


Stensland,  Anna  Lee.  Literature  by  and  About  the  American  Indian:  An  Annotated 

Bibliography.  Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1979. 

This  bibliography  of  in-depth  annotations,  often  accompanied  by  comments 
from  Indian  critics,  now  describes  more  than  775  books,  among  them  new 
works  on  the  Native  American  experience,  historical  studies,  and  surviving 
literature  from  the  oral  tradition  of  tribal  times.  Designed  for  use  by  teachers  at 
all  levels  of  education,  the  book  opens  with  a  helpful  overview  of  the  themes 
that  pervade  American  Indian  literature,  the  stereotypes  that  have  interfered 
with  understanding,  and  recent  trends.  Also  included  are  guides  for  curriculum 
planning  and  sources  of  additional  materials. 
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Media 

Kaplan,  Don.  Video  in  the  Classroom.  A  Guide  to  Creative  Television.  White  Plains, 

NY:  Knowledge  Industry  Publications,  1980. 

This  book  helps  teachers  by  explaining  common,  useful  video  techniques  and 
suggesting  many  creative  ways  teachers  can  produce  and  use  their  own  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  direct  students  in  video  production. 

Lowe,  Carl,  ed.  Television  and  American  Culture.  Bronx,  NY:  H.W.  Wilson,  1981. 
Various  sections  of  this  compilation  discuss  the  medium's  history;  politics  and 
religion  on  TV;  TV  news;  television's  effect  on  children  and  education;  TV's 
current  programing  and  advertising  trends;  and  the  future  of  television. 

Thomas,    James    L.    Nonprint   Production   for   Students,    Teachers   and  Media 
Specialists:  A  Step  by  Step  Guide.  Littleton,  CO:  Libraries  Unlimited,  1982. 

This  is  an  excellent  guide  which  offers  objective,  strategies,  definition  of  terms, 
materials  and  costs  and  procedure  for  production  for  basic  types  of  audiovisual 
production. 


Reading 

Collins-Cheek,  Martha  and  Cheek,  Earl  H.,  Jr.  Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Reading  In- 
struction: A  Guide  for  Classroom  Teachers.  Dubuque,  IA:  Wm.  C.  Brown,  1984. 

This  is  a  basic  handbook  with  a  variety  of  techniques  as  well  as  methods  for 

making  a  classroom  program  operational. 

Ekwall,  Eldon.  Locating  and  Correcting  Reading  Difficulties,  3rd  Edition.  Columbus, 

OH:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1981. 

This  is  a  straightforward  work  which  lists  a  wide  variety  of  common  reading 
problems  and  their  solutions.  It  is  a  helpful  resource  for  the  elementary 
classroom  teacher. 

Hardt,  Ulrich,  editor.  Teaching  Reading  with  the  Other  Language  Arts.  Newark,  DE: 
International  Reading  Association,  1983. 

This  book  provides  practical  ideas  for  organizing  an  integrated  curriculum  at 

elementary,  middle  school,  and  secondary  levels. 

Santa,  Carol  M.  and  Hayes,  Bernard  L.  Children's  Prose  Comprehension:  Research 

and  Practice.  Newark,  DE:  IRA,  1981. 

This  is  an  interesting  examination  of  advances  in  comprehension  and  instruc- 
tional research. 

Tierney,  Robert  J.,  et  al.  Reading  Strategies  and  Practices:  Guide  for  Improving  In- 
struction. Boston,  MA:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1980. 

This  is,  according  to  its  own  cover,  "a  practical  reference  examining  and 
evaluating  selected  strategies  and  practices  for  improving  reading  at  every 
level." 
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Speaking 

Blankenship,  Jane  and  Stelzner,  Sara  L.  Speech  Communication  Activities  in  the 
Writing  Classroom.  Annandale,  VA:  Speech  Communication  Association,  1980. 

Bock,  Douglas  G.  and  Bock,  E.  Hope.  Evaluating  Classroom  Speaking.  Annandale, 
VA:  Speech  Communication  Association,  1982. 

Willbrand,  Mary  Louise,  and  Reike,  Richard  D.  Teaching  Oral  Communication  in 
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Thinking 

Anderson,  Philip  M.  editor.  Integrating  Reading,  Writing,  and  Thinking.  Urbana,  IL: 

NCTE,  1983. 

Eight  articles  provide  teachers  K-12  with  practical  ideas  on  how  to  integrate 
language  processes  in  the  classroom  centering  on  verbal  thought  process. 

Christenbury,  Leila  and  Kelly,  Patricia  P.  Questioning:  A  Path  to  Critical  Thinking. 
Urbana,  IL:  NCTE,  1983. 

The  authors  suggest  some  alternatives  to  traditional  questioning  with  sample 

lessons. 
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